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THE TESTAMENTS OF THE TWELVE PATRIARCHS 



ERNEST W. PARSONS 

Chicago, 111. 



The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs belong to that type 
of Jewish literature which is known as apocalyptic. The heyday of 
this type was the troublous period extending from about 175 B.C. 
to the end of the first century of our .era. During this period the 
kaleidoscopic changes in the political relations of the Jewish 
people, with their accompanying sufferings and disappointments, 
caused the production of that unique literature among which the 
book under consideration is classed. This article will endeavor to 
set forth the main facts concerning a work which is one of the most 
interesting of the whole group composing the type. 

The title under which the book is generally known is the one 
which appears above, although it is possible that the earlier title 
was simply " Patriarchs." The longer caption admirably fits the 
contents of the work, which purports to be the dying commands of 
the sons of Jacob given to their children. Each testament is pre- 
sented in a form similar to that of the others, a triple division being 
chosen. In the first division the supposed speaker gives a brief 
account of his life in which special prominence is given to some 
virtue or vice which has been exemplified in his life. These 
historical sketches are based on biblical material, which, however, 
is quite freely treated, and additional matter is used. The second 
part of the testament consists of exhortations based on the experi- 
ence set forth; virtues are to be followed and vices avoided. These 
sections contain some lofty and admirable ethical teaching. In 
the concluding section the patriarch proceeds to outline in a pro- 
phetic manner the future of his children, and in each case eulogizes 
Judah and Levi, emphasizing and insisting on their high position 
among their brethren. 

Until recent years the work was a sealed book so far as any under- 
standing of its real meaning and significance was concerned. This 
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was due to the failure to perceive and discriminate different ele- 
ments in the text. At one time it seemed as though this misunder- 
standing were to be removed, but adverse criticism prevented the 
realization of the promise. There are few books of its period 
whose fortunes are more interesting and concerning which scholarly 
opinion has been more varied. 

Whatever popularity the book enjoyed immediately after its 
writing, it seems certain that after the first century of the Christian 
era it was no longer held in high estimation. For a few centuries 
there are scattered allusions, but evidently small use was made 
of it, and even this was on the part of the Christians rather than of 
the Jews. This is in keeping with the general fate of the Jewish 
apocalyptical writings, for whose preservation we are almost 
entirely indebted to the Christian church. It was during this 
period of obscurity that interpolations were made by the hands of 
Christians which were later to be the cause of much difficulty and 
misunderstanding. 

After centuries of neglect and oblivion, the Testaments were 
resuscitated by Robert Grosse teste, the great reforming bishop of 
Lincoln, who flourished in the thirteenth century. In some way 
he obtained a manuscript of the work from Greece and translated 
it into Latin. His translation attained great popularity, and from 
it many versions were made for the different continental peoples. 
Grosseteste seems not to have doubted the genuineness and integrity 
of the work, and considered it to be a production of the sons of 
Jacob. So certain was he of this that he charged the Jewish people 
with the suppression of the book in order to conceal the prophecies 
which relate to Jesus. 

This view held sway until the critical acumen of Reformation 
scholars saw its absurdity, and the result was immediate rejection. 
But even then the question of integrity was not raised and the con- 
sensus of opinion was that the work was a forgery on the part of 
the Christians. For four hundred years this view obtained, and 
during that time but a single scholar proposed a different one. It 
was in 17 14 that Grabe advanced the theory that the work was a 
Jewish production with Christian interpolations. Corrodi opposed 
the view with such success that he was followed by the majority 
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of scholars, and the question of integrity was either not raised or 
lightly passed over. 

The rejection of the Grabian hypothesis was followed by a 
period of conflict and controversy as to the meaning of the book. 
During this time widely differing opinions were held. Nitzsch 
claimed that a Christian Jew of Alexandria who had been influenced 
by Essenism was the author. Ritschl, on the contrary, said that 
it was written by a Gentile Christian, basing his contention mainly 
on a chapter 1 which is now generally admitted to be a Christian 
interpolation. Later, however, he abandoned this view and sup- 
ported a Nazarene authorship. Kayser strongly opposed the first 
view of Ritschl and held the book to be a product of the Ebionites. 
His position was examined by Vorstman who repudiated the theory 
of Ebionitic influence and assigned the authorship to a Gentile 
Christian. The general result was that the work was considered 
to be a Christian product, but there was difference of opinion on 
the matter of Gentile or Jew. 

Further than this it did not seem possible to go by the methods 
then in use. But in 1884 the criticism of the book received a new 
impetus at the hands of Schnapp 2 who brought from its obscurity 
the hypothesis of Grabe and made a more detailed study from that 
point of view. The results of his work were to show that the 
original form of the book was a collection of biographical details 
respecting the twelve patriarchs, and hortatory sections on the basis 
of these. Later a Jewish writer reworked the Testaments and 
made additions of prophetic and apocalyptic material. A final 
modification was afterward made by a Christian editor who is 
responsible for the Christian elements. 

Some years after the appearance of Schnapp's work the hypoth- 
esis on which he, and Grabe before him, had proceeded received 
strong confirmation from Mr. F. C. Conybeare, 3 who showed that 
when the Armenian version was made many of the passages con- 
taining Christian teaching were wanting. Since that time much 
work has been done on the Testaments, and in 1908 Mr. R. H. 

1 Test. Benjamin, chap. 11. 

3 Die Test, der zwolf Pair, untersucht. 

3 Jewish Quarterly Review (1893), 375-98. 
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Charles added still further to the obligation under which he had 
already placed scholars by publishing two splendid volumes, one 
containing the Greek text and the other an introduction, transla- 
tion, and commentary. Charles has done his work excellently 
and has shown clearly the Jewish character of the work, with in- 
sight and patience separating the interpolations. As a result of 
this comparatively recent study, the book is now generally con- 
sidered by scholars to consist of a Jewish groundwork, including 
about eleven-twelfths of the whole, the Jewish additions which 
form the greater part of the remainder, and the Christian interpo- 
lations which, while not of great bulk, are of considerable impor- 
tance. 

An examination of the book to ascertain the date and author- 
ship leads to the conclusion that the work was written in the second 
century B.C. by a person of Pharisaic tendencies. Charles says: 
"I have with some hesitation come to the conclusion that the 
groundwork is the work of a single writer of the Pharisaic school. " 4 
This view is supported by the author's attitude toward legal 
observance and temple ritual, as well as by his messianism. The 
date of the main body of the work is probably between the years 
109 and 107 B.C. The references to the intimate relations of priest- 
hood and kingly position fit no other time so well as the Maccabean 
period from Simon on. Moreover in the Testament of Levi 5 it is 
stated that the priesthood is to receive a new name. It will be 
recalled that the Maccabean priest-kings revived the title of 
Melchizedek and were styled "priests of the most High God." 6 
In the verse following there is the added reference to the prophetic 
office which the priest-king shall assume. Upon only one man 
among the Jews was this triple honor conferred — John Hyrcanus. 7 
That Hyrcanus is here meant seems indisputable, and the inference 
is that the work was written in his lifetime. In view of the lauda- 
tion of the Maccabean dynasty it can also be said that it was written 
before his break with the Pharisees. For closer definitions of the 

4 Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, p. liv. The hesitation is concerning single- 
ness of authorship, not the type, 
s Test. Levi 8:4. 
6 Josephus, Ant. xvi:6, 2. 1 Josephus, War i: 2, 8. 
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date we rely on the references to the destruction of Samaria, 8 and 
to the Bath Qol. 9 If this latter is the occasion mentioned by 
Josephus 10 in connection with Hyrcanus, it will bring us to the years 
mentioned above as the highly probable date of our book. The 
Jewish additions reflect a later date and are probably from the 
period 70-40 B.C. 

If these conclusions as to authorship and date are accepted, 
they practically settle the place of composition and the language 
in which the work was originally written. It can scarcely be 
doubted that Palestine was the place and Hebrew the original 
language. This latter statement is well borne out by an examina- 
tion of the linguistic peculiarities of the Greek text. 

In a consideration of the content of the work three chief interests 
emerge : the eschatology , the influence of the Testaments upon the 
New Testament writers, and the ethical teaching. This is probably 
a climactic order of interest and they will be thus considered. 

The treatment of the eschatology will include only those ideas 
which differ in some respects from those which are more or less 
common to the other Jewish eschatological thought. A rather 
curious point is that in the groundwork of the book the Messiah is 
represented as proceeding from the tribe of Levi instead of the more 
general representation that he should come from Judah. This 
view is not confined to an isolated passage; rather it finds expression 
in widely separated portions of the work. In the Jewish additions 
written long after the original breach of the Maccabees and the 
Pharisees we find that the messianic hope again centers in the tribe 
of Judah. So then we have the situation that for several decades 
the eyes of the expectant Jews looked to the priestly tribe for the 
one who should realize their hopes. It is not hard to see here a 
reflection of the time of the Maccabean priest-kings. Nor is one 
surprised to find in the functions ascribed to the Messiah a blend- 
ing of the priestly and kingly dignities and duties. 

The Testaments contain a most interesting passage related to 
the idea of Antichrist. It appears in one of the Jewish additions :" 
"For I have read in the book of Enoch, the righteous, that your 

8 Test. Levi 7:2. I0 Ant. xiii : 10, 3. 

9 Test. Levi 18:6. » Test. Dan 5 : 6. 
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prince is Satan, and that all the spirits of wickedness and pride will 
conspire to attend constantly on the sons of Levi, to cause them to 
sin before the Lord." Of the importance of this reference Charles 
says: "It is the most ancient authority we at present possess for 
the view which connected the tribe of Dan with the Antichrist." 12 
In this connection it will be remembered that the Old and New 
Testaments are in no way flattering to the tribe of Dan, which is 
represented as being prone to idolatry, and in the Chronicler's 
account no Levitical cities are chosen within its borders. 13 In the 
Apocalypse of John the tribe of Dan does not appear among the 
other tribes as contributing to the number of the sealed. Later 
definite connections of Antichrist with Dan were made, but the 
Testaments contain the first known suggestion. 

Regarding the resurrection, it is to be one of both the righteous 
and the unrighteous. Chronological precedence in the resurrec- 
tion is to be given to the Old Testament patriarchs. The mes- 
sianic kingdom is of eternal duration and will be established on the 
earth. Judgment will be passed upon all, Israel taking precedence 
and the Gentiles following. The standard by which Israel will be 
judged is the conduct of the best representatives of the Gentiles. 14 

Only the briefest review of the relationship of the work to the 
New Testament can be given. For a full discussion of the subject 
the reader is referred to the presentation of Charles. 15 That 
writer lays no small emphasis on this point; some think he has 
overstated it. The facts are these: There are ninety- two points of 
contact between the Testaments and the New Testament. These 
are scattered through eighteen of the books and range from twenty 
in Matthew to one each in Colossians, I Thessalonians, and I Peter. 
In extent they vary from a few words or a short phrase to a con- 
siderable clause. In accuracy they extend from verbal identity 
to little more than mere reminiscence. A few illustrations will 
help to present the matter: 

Matt. 22:37-39: Thou shalt love the Test. Dan 5:3: Love the Lord 

Lord thy God with all ... . thy through all your life, and one another 

soul .... and thy neighbor as thy- with a true heart, 
self. 

12 Op. cit. y 128. J 4 Test. Benjamin 10: 10. 

x * I Chron. 6:61 ff. x « Op. cit. y lxxviii-xcii. 
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Matt. 18:15: If thy brother sin against 
thee, go, shew him his fault between thee 
and him alone. 

Matt. 18:35: Unless ye each one for- 
give his brother from the heart. 

Luke 17:3: If thy brother sin, rebuke 
him, and if he repent, forgive him. 

Matt. 25 : 35, 36 : For I was hungry and 
ye gave me meat, .... I was sick 
and ye visited me, I was in prison and ye 
came unto me. 

Luke 10:19, 20: I have given you 
power to tread .... upon all the 
power of the enemy and nothing shall in 
any wise hurt you. Howbeit in this 
rejoice not that the spirits are subject to 
you. 

Rom. 1:32: Not only do the same 
things but also have pleasure in them 
that practise them. 

II Cor. 6:14, 15: What communion 
hath light with darkness and what con- 
cord hath Christ with Beliar ? 



Test. Gad 6:3: Love ye one another 
from the heart; and if a man sin against 
thee, speak peaceably to him; .... 
and if he repent and confess, forgive 
him. 



Test. Joseph 1:5, 6: I was beset with 
hunger and the Lord himself nourished 
me, .... I was sick and the Lord 
visited me, I was in prison and my God 
showed favor unto me. 

Test. Simeon 6:6: Then shall all the 
spirits of deceit be given to be trodden 
under foot and men shall rule over 
wicked spirits. 

Test. Levi 18:12: And he shall give 
power to his children to tread upon the 
evil spirits. 

Test. Asher 6:2: For they both 
practise the evil thing and they have 
pleasure in them that practise it. 

Test. Levi 19:1: Choose, therefore, for 
yourselves either the light or the dark- 
ness, either the law of the Lord or the 
works of Beliar. 



These comparisons will serve to indicate the relationship between 
this work and the New Testament. It is not too much to say that 
the cumulative force of this and the remaining evidence points 
strongly to a real influence of the earlier upon the later work. 
But to define that influence is a difficult task. A claim of direct 
documentary dependence is not warranted by the evidence. 
Whether Jesus and Paul were personally conversant with the con- 
tents of the work, or whether these thoughts had passed out into 
a common stock in a more or less fixed form, and from there were 
drawn and used, cannot be finally decided. The striking verbal 
coincidences, however, seem to point in the direction of a personal 
knowledge of the contents themselves. 

It is in the ethical teachings of the book that the greatest inter- 
est for modern readers centers. The interest is twofold. The 
high quality of the moral ideal which is set forth has intrinsic value. 
One is able to find much that is not only admirably expressed, but 
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which possesses such inherent worth that it is deserving of much 
attention. Our modern ethical ideals, in spite of splendid prog- 
ress, are in many respects equaled by the high standard which 
meets us here. But of no less interest than the moral ideal is the 
light which the book throws on the question of the historical 
development of Jewish ethics. It is not overstating the matter 
to say that we have here a document of the first importance in 
bridging the gulf between the ethics of the Old Testament and that 
of the New Testament. 

The thought is fairly common that the Jewish religion in post- 
exilic times and in the days of Jesus had entirely degenerated into 
a rigid externalism from which practically all the religious spirit 
had been crushed. That there was tremendous overemphasis on 
external observance and ritual is undoubtedly true. But when 
we insist that there was nothing more than this it is quite possible 
that we are in the wrong. It is right at this point that modern 
Jewish scholarship makes its protest that such a view is based 
on a partial consideration of the facts. That they have some 
ground for such a protest is evident from the teachings of the 
Testaments. 

Since the book was written by a man of Pharisaic tendencies, 
one would expect to see reflected an intense devotion to legal 
observance. Nor will one be disappointed, for again and again 
emphasis is laid upon the necessity of such observance. This, 
however, is not the deeper or primary interest of the writer. It is 
upon the moral aspects of the law, its real significance, its spirit, 
and not merely its letter, that the stress is placed. The following 
words sound strange on Pharisaic lips, yet it is undoubtedly from 
such they fall. "Make your hearts good before the Lord, and your 
ways straight before men, and ye shall find grace before the Lord 
and men." 16 "Let all your works be done in order with good intent 
in the fear of God. 1 ? The ideal life is "wisdom in the fear of God/' 
and this "naught can take away save the blindness of ungodliness 
which comes from sin." "Flee evil doing and cleave to goodness 
and love. He that hath a pure mind in love looketh not after a 
woman with a view to fornication, for he hath no defilement in his 

16 Test. Simeon 5:2. J ? Test. Naph. 2 : 9. 
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heart because the spirit of God resteth upon him." 18 " Righteous- 
ness casteth out hatred, humility destroyeth envy. For he that 
is just and humble is ashamed to do what is unjust being reproved 
not of another, but of his own heart, because the Lord looketh 
upon the inclination." 19 "The spirit of truth testineth all things 
and accuseth all, and the sinner is burnt up by his own heart and 
cannot raise his face to the judge." 20 It is surely not the Pharisaism 
of common conception that puts these words into the mouths of 
the various patriarchs. 

The Testaments make frequent reference to the common vices 
of humanity and strongly reprove them, often exalting the corre- 
sponding virtue in its place. The following citations fairly repre- 
sent the teaching: "Beware of the spirit of deceit and of envy. 
For envy ruleth over the whole mind of a man, and suffereth him 
.... not to do any good thing I learnt that deliver- 
ance from envy cometh by the fear of God." 21 "If ye drink wine 
in gladness be ye moderate with the fear of God. For if in your 
gladness the fear of God departeth, then drunkenness ariseth and 
shamelessness stealeth in. But if ye would live soberly do not 
touch wine at all, lest ye sin in words of outrage .... and 
transgressions of the commandments of God and ye perish before 
your time." 22 "Unless ye keep yourselves from the spirit of lying 
and anger, and love truth and long-suffering, ye shall perish. For 
anger is blindness and does not suffer one to see the face of any man 
with truth." 23 "For the spirit of hatred worketh together with 
Satan .... in all things unto men's death, but the spirit of 
love worketh together with the law of God in long-suffering unto 
the salvation of men. Hatred, therefore, is evil." 24 

These citations would in themselves show that, even if Pharisa- 
ism was self-centered and complacent in the working-out of right- 
eousness by the law, clear currents of ethical thought and teach- 
ing did not fail to make their way through the turbid waters of the 
main stream. But there are clearer indications yet that when 

18 Test. Benj. 8:1-2. 

J 9 Test. Gad 5:3. " Test. Judah 16 : 2-3. 

20 Test. Judah 20: 5. 23 Test. Dan 2:1-2. 

21 Test. Simeon 3 : 1-4. 2 < Test. Gad 4: 7—5 : 1. 
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Jesus came to give his great message to men, he found not a little 
in the morality and religion of his people ready to his hand, and 
this of a type vastly higher than is generally assumed. 

It is customary to think of Judaism as essentially particular- 
istic, and to feel that there was a distinctly retrograde movement 
from the universalistic outlook of some of the prophets and of the 
sages. There is probably much truth in this; but again, it is not 
all the truth. That the universalistic vision and thought of 
Jesus goes far beyond anything which had preceded him may 
be affirmed. The Testaments, however, show that the teachings 
of the prophets and sages were not entirely forgotten amid the 
national yearnings and strivings, and that Jesus was not altogether 
without a prepared soil for his larger truth. There was particu- 
larism, and that of an aggravated type, at the time at which the 
Testaments were written, as is evidenced by the Book of Jubilees 
in which the Gentiles were excluded from all hope. But the spirit 
of the Testaments is widely different. In some of the writer's 
words one can hear no faint echo of the best sayings of the prophets 
on the subject. Nor need one be surprised at this, for it is the logi- 
cal outcome of his deeply ethical thought that salvation was 
obtained on the ground of character rather than of legal observance 
or privilege. It will be of interest to exhibit the teachings on the 
universalistic side. 

"The Lord shall visit all the Gentiles in his tender mercies 
forever," 25 and shall " establish a new priesthood to all the Gen- 
tiles." 26 Moreover, he will " reveal his salvation to all Gentiles/' 27 
and "will save Israel and all the Gentiles," 28 *and "every race of 
men." 29 The last temple is to be more glorious than the first, and 
" the twelve tribes shall be gathered together there and all the 
Gentiles," 30 and "His name shall be in every place of Israel and 
among the Gentiles." 31 There is a remarkable passage 32 in which 
angelic protection (probably that of Michael) is extended to the 
Gentiles as well as to Israel: "The angel who intercedeth for the 

2 s Test. Levi 4:4. 2 * Test. Levi 2:11. 

26 Test. Levi 8 : 14. 30 Test. Benj. 9:2. 

2 ? Test. Benj. 10: 5. 31 Test. Dan 6: 7. 

28 Test. Asher 7:3 32 Test. Levi 3 : 7. 
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nation of Israel and for all the righteous." It is true that the 
blessings to the Gentiles are to come through Israel, but the dis- 
play of this teaching — which could be largely augmented — will 
cause serious questioning as to the unbroken particularism of 
Jesus' day and the times immediately preceding it. 

There remain in this ethical teaching two matters of special 
interest, viz., the references to love for God and for neighbor, and 
to forgiveness. The passages have been quoted above in the 
paragraph dealing with the relationship between the Patriarchs 
and the New Testament, but they call for further notice. It will 
be remembered that the Lukan account of the pronouncement of 
Jesus on the two great commandments represents the answer as 
coming from a scribe. Waiving the question of harmonization 
with the other Synoptics, it will be noticed that the commandments 
of love for God and love for men are represented as joined and 
current in scribal circles in Jesus' day, and the Testaments support 
the view. "Love the Lord and your neighbor." 33 "Love the 
Lord through all your life and one another with a pure heart." 34 
" I loved the Lord, likewise every man with all my heart." 35 These 
are the expressions of the book on the matter, and this is the first 
cime in literature (so far as the writer is aware) that these two 
commandments, which are separate in the legal codes, are joined 
together as one. Just what connotation is to be given to the word 
"neighbor," which in the Old Testament is restricted to Israelites, 
but in the New Testament has the universal thought, it is difficult 
to say. Bearing in mind the universalistic spirit of the writing, 
the possibility, at least, of some wider meaning may be conceded. 

In the passage on forgiveness we have what Charles justly calls 
"a passage of truly epoch-making importance." In the New 
Testament the explicit or implicit condition of divine forgiveness 
is the forgiveness of one's debtor. This is the unmistakable 
teaching of the Lord's Prayer, and has stood in marked contrast 
to the position of the Old Testament. There the divine forgive- 
ness was very full and very free to the true seeker. But there 
appears to have been no incongruity between possessing forgiveness 

33 Test. Iss. $\2. 

34 Test. Dan 5:3. 35 Test. Iss. 7 : 6. 
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so graciously bestowed and cherishing feelings of deep animosity 
and lasting resentment. Even the great David could counsel 
unremitting revenge in his dying commands. The imprecatory 
psalms were for long centuries a stumbling-block to the Old Testa- 
ment student on account of their revengeful characteristics. In 
the Testaments we have a link in the chain of the development of 
the idea of forgiveness, and one far on the way to the position of 
Jesus. 

The passage is of such importance that we quote it at length : 

And now, my children, I exhort you, love ye each one his brother, and 
put away hatred from your hearts, love ye one another in deed, and in word, 
and in the inclination of the soul. Love ye one another from the heart; and 
if a man sin against thee, speak peaceably to him, and in thy soul hold not 
guile; and if he repent and confess, forgive him. But if he deny it, do not 
get into a passion with him, lest catching the poison from thee he take to 
swearing and so thou sin doubly. And though he deny it and yet have a sense 
of shame when reproved, give over reproving him. For he who denieth may 
repent so as not again to wrong thee; yea, he may also honor thee, and beat 
peace with thee. But if he be shameless and persisteth in his wrong-doing, even 
so forgive him from the heart and leave to God the avenging.^ 6 

It is not necessary to point out the thoroughgoing character of 
the passage. It is to be doubted if the New Testament anywhere 
strikes a higher note on the matter. The following remark of 
Charles seems fully justified: " These verses contain the most 
remarkable statement on the subject of forgiveness in all ancient 
literature. They show a most wonderful insight into the true 
psychology of the question." The great value of the passage is 
that it shows that within Judaism — and Pharisaic Judaism at that 
— there was a very high ethical standard of forgiveness. In the 
early days of the Pharisees, before their interests became political, 
the best that the Law, the Prophets, and the Sages had given 
furnished the material from which these high conceptions were 
formed. Later the growth of political interest and legalism 
forced the better part into a very secondary position from which 
it was brought by the Peerless Teacher. 

To appreciate fully the high quality and real value of this book 
it must be read and studied. Among the works which come from 

3 6 Test. Gad 6:1, 3, 4, 6, 7. 
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those interesting centuries before our Lord's appearance it occupies 
a position of first importance. Its apocalyptic value is minor, 
other books rank with it in their historical and theological contri- 
butions; but this one occupies a unique position through its 
remarkable ethical message — a message which humanity could 
well afford to heed even after the lapse of these many years. 
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